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A griculture Builds 


REVIEW 


for the Future 


By RAYMOND C. SMITH. Here we learn of the chief essen- 
tials of agricultural planning, of the problems involved in the 
planning process, what, how, and by whom agricultural planning 
is being done, and why citizens should take active part. 


THERE IS a growing in- 

terest in post-war plan- 

ning. Farm people are 

realizing that the Nation 
will face tremendous problems at the 
end of the war. They are showing 
an increasing concern about being 
prepared in advance to meet these 
problems. 

In broad terms, post-war planning 
in agriculture is directed toward 
bringing about an enduring world 
peace and with it the opportunity for 
freer exchange of products between 
Nations and consequent rising stand- 
ards of living in all Nations. It is 
directed toward attaining a healthy 
and expanding national peacetime 
economy, and toward developing a 
better agriculture and a_ higher 
standard of living for farm people. 

Post-war planning in agriculture 
cannot be limited to planning for 
agriculture. The agriculture econ- 
omy does not exist unto itself. It 
is an integral part of our total na- 
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tional economy, which in turn is an 
integral part of the world economy. 
Farmers have a real stake in world 
trade. They cannot neglect plan- 
ning to bring about the kind of an 
enduring peace which will be con- 
ducive to freer and expanding world 
trade. 

Neither can farmers afford to 
neglect to plan for a healthy na- 
tional economy. They should throw 
their whole weight into the balance 
on the side of helping to plan for 
a growing and expanding national 
economy. The only way farmers 
can be prosperous over any con- 
siderable period is for their custom- 
ers to be prosperous and have the 
purchasing power to buy the kinds 
and quantities of food needed for 
nutritious diets and to buy needed 
fiber and forest products. 

Farmers therefore also have a real 
stake in full employment in indus- 
try at home. In fact, since urban 
people make up most of the farm- 
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ers’ market, and since, through dif- 
ferentials in birth and death rates 
between farm and nonfarm areas, 
many farm youth need chances for 
jobs in cities, farmers have even a 
greater stake in full urban employ- 
ment at good wages than do most 
other groups. 

It is possible that agriculture 
might center its efforts after the war 
on trying to get a larger slice of a 
small pie rather than make vigor- 
ous efforts, along with others, to as- 
sure a large pie. But an equitable 
share of a large pie would almost 
certainly be better for agriculture 
than an inequitably large share of 
a small pie, for without efforts to 
bring about an expanding economy 
a small pie is likely to shrink to an 
even smaller size. All of this is 
not to say that agriculture should 
not plan for agriculture itself. It 
is simply to say that an important 
part of the agricultural problem lies 
outside of agriculture, and that this 
portion must receive attention along 
with the rest of the problem. 

Post-war planning in agriculture 
is really a twofold job. On the one 
hand, agriculture, a part of a na- 
tional and of a world economy, has 
to plan, along with other groups, to 
bring about the kind of a national 
economy and the kind of interna- 
tional relations that it needs. On 
the other hand, it has to plan for 
making adjustments in agriculture 
to meet whatever national and in- 
ternational situations may actually 
evolve. 


Unprecedented 


Our unprecedented wartime pro- 
duction record, in both industry and 
agriculture, which has provided 
good jobs at good wages for sub- 
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stantially all of our people who wer 
able and willing to work, ha 
demonstrated what the Nation cay 
accomplish when it has the will fo, 
great achievement. It has cop 
vinced most people that we need no 
have a disastrous depression at th 
end of the war if the Nation—th 
people that make up the Nation 
wills otherwise. Yet it is possible 
that we could have the worst & 
pression in our history at some time 
following the end of the war unles 
vigorous positive steps were taken 
to prevent it. 


Potentialities Great 


But if measures are carefully 
planned and put into action, and if 
meanwhile we develop positive plan 
to move forward when peace comes 
toward realizing fully on the grea 
potentialities which our county 
provides, it will be possible for ust 
have a better agriculture and runlf 
life than we have ever known. 

Agriculture should be prepared to 
contribute its full share toward pre 
venting difficulties during the de 
mobilization and reconversion pe 
riod and toward realizing on the 
great possibilities that lie ahead after 
the war. Yet at the same time it 
should be prepared with plans that 
will enable it to weather possible 
storms ahead if they are not ep 
tirely prevented. In other word 
agriculture should be prepared for 
any eventuality, after the war. 


The People’s Decisions 


In our democracy the matter lies 
in the hands of the people. Their 
efforts and their decisions will de- 
termine whether or not the neces 
sary steps are taken to avoid disas 
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ter in the years immediately follow- 
ing the close of the war. They will 
determine whether or not we take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
move forward to a better life for all 
of us in the longer-time future. 
The Department of Agriculture 
feels a responsibility to study post- 
war problems and possible solutions, 
and to place all obtainable informa- 
tion that has a bearing upon these 
problems in the hands of farm peo- 
ple and other citizens to aid them 
as they make these vital decisions. 


Under Way 


The Department’s post-war plan- 
ning activities are being carried on 
jointly by various agencies and bu- 
reaus, through interbureau commit- 
tees and working groups, both in 
Washington and in the field. The 
Department and the Land-Grant 
1 Colleges are cooperating closely in 

the work. 
f Among the problems on which 
work is now under way are the 
following: 

(1) Production adjustments in 
agriculture needed (a) during the 
demobilization period and (4) to 
bring about desirable production in 
the period following conversion 
from a war to a peacetime economy. 
The second part of this activity is 
pointed toward the year 1950, wher- 
ever a date is essential to the analy- 
sis. Within an assumed over-all 
framework of full employment and 
high national income, adequate nu- 
trition for the people, international 
collaboration, and a high level of 
agricultural prices and income, an 
attempt will be made to indicate the 
pattern of crop and livestock pro- 
duction and the methods and tech- 
niques of production that should be 
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followed, the amount of land that 
should be brought into or retired 
from production, the number and 
kind of farms that would be needed, 
and the labor force that would be 
required. Comparison of this pat- 
tern with the present situation will 
indicate the adjustments that would 
be necessary by production-adjust- 
ment areas and for the nation as a 
whole. 

(2) Marketing and distribution 
during the demobilization period 
with some attention to longer-time 
problems. This involves work on 
the integration of food requirements 
of the United States with estimates 
of world supply and allocations; re- 
adjustments in processing and mar- 
keting facilities and methods; dis- 
position of wartime regulations 
concerning food distribution; the 
place, if any, of price and rationing 
controls during the transition period; 
methods of insuring better nutrition 
among under-privileged groups; 
marketing and price measures de- 
signed to guide production and dis- 
tribution; programs to maintain farm 
prices and income; and programs 
of cooperation with other exporting 
nations. 

(3) Disposition of surplus land, 
supplies, and equipment used by 
military forces and war plants, in- 
cluding the use of chemical plants 
for manufacture of fertilizer after 
the war. 

(4) Opportunities for returned 
veterans and others on farms after 
the war. 

(5) Conservation and develop- 
ment of physical resources, includ- 
ing crop and pasture lands, range 
lands, and forest lands. Conserva- 
tion has been a long-standing prob- 
lem but the extra strain of war 
production on our physical resources 
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has increased the necessity for con- 
servation measures. Development 
of new resources may be needed to 
meet post-war production demands. 
Plans are being developed to provide 
for acceleration in the application of 
conservation measures and for 
needed development work. 

(6) Other long-standing problems 
on which post-war action is being 
planned lie chiefly in the domain 
of family living. Among these are 
rural health and sanitation, rural 
housing and equipment, rural elec- 
trification, social security for farm 
people, tenure, and credit. 

(7) Agricultural-industrial _rela- 
tions and the place of industries in 
rural areas. 

(8) Development of a shelf of 
works projects to be carried out in 
case the situation after the war calls 
for public action of this character. 
Works projects will be planned to 
accomplish many of the indicated 
improvements in the fields of physi- 
cal resources and farm-family living, 
wherever the situation after the war 
indicates the development of works 
projects to be the most appropriate 
method of providing worth-while 
improvements. 


Already 


Work is being done on all these 
subjects both in Washington and in 
the field. It is hoped that reports 
on most of this work eventually will 
be available to farm people and 
others who are interested. In addi- 
tion to a large volume of working 
materials, three national reports 
have been published as a result of 
preliminary work: (1) Agriculture 
When the War Ends—a mimeo- 
graphed document of 57 pages, (2) 
What Post-War Policies for Agri- 
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Discussion \* 
Men are never so likely nf; 
settle a question rightly o& ted 
when they discuss it freely. 
—Macauiarl ab 

lyz 

is 

culture?—a printed leaflet of y h 
pages in the Farmer and the Wage ~™ 
series, and (3) Maintaining Demand = 
for Farm Products: Demand for a 
Farm Products Depends Upon the ss 
City—a multilithed leaflet of w rt 






pages. Several other reports wil 
probably be available soon. 

A dozen or more staff member 
of the Department of Agricultur 
and of other Government Depar- 
ments along with representatives of 
farmers, took part in the United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, at Hot Springs, Va 
This was the first great effort at 
planning for food and agriculture 
in the international field. A pub 
lication by the Department called 
“American Farmers and the United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture” tells the story of the 
conference, in brief, and last win- 
ter’s number of the Land Policy 
Review was devoted to the high 
lights of the Conference. 

During this past winter the De 
partment and the land-grant co 
leges, working together, attempted 
to bring these problems and others 
into focus, State by State. Prelim: 
nary working reports were prepared 
in all States. In a few cases thes 
reports were published by the col- 
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leges, but in most instances they 
are being used as a basis for addi- 
tional planning work. 


As Citizens 


The Department believes that 
technicians of the Department and 
the colleges are being of real service 
to farmers when they collect the facts 
about post-war problems and ana- 
lyze them for the public. But there 
is a limit to what public agencies 
can do. They can present facts and 
show the probable consequences of 
various alternative lines of action in 
meeting the problems. But it is the 
citizens themselves, farm families 
and others, who will have to study 
the facts carefully, and weigh them 
in terms of the interests and wishes 
of farm people, and then in terms 
of national welfare and future in- 
ternational cooperation. They will 
have to weigh short-run advantages 
against long-run benefits. 


Prompt Action 


This brings into view the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of farm- 
efs as citizens in a democracy. The 
same is true of their farm organiza- 
tions. Unless farmers as citizens, 
and as members of organized 
groups, study post-war problems 
now and evolve what they believe 
to be practicable and acceptable solu- 
tions, this Nation is not likely to be 
ready to solve post-war agricultural 


Weapon 


Education is the chief defense 
of nations. 
—Epmunp BurkE 


problems promptly, when the crucial 
need for their solution arises. 

Because of the complexity of these 
problems, and the fact that they 
extend beyond agriculture itself, 
farmers will find it necessary to 
consider many of them along with 
representatives of labor and of in- 
dustry and they will have always to 
remember international phases and 
consequences. 


Pledged 


This is not an easy task. But it 
is clear that much can be accom- 
plished. Much will have to be ac- 
complished if agriculture is not to 
find itself in a very serious situa- 
tion after the war. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stands pledged 
and ready to do all within its power 
to assist farmers, and other groups 
who are interested in agriculture, as 
they develop plans for meeting post- 
war problems. It is also ready to 
work with representatives of other 
segments of our economy in those 
fields that affect the welfare of all. 





Throughout history, every big nation has been given an oppor- 
tunity to help itself by helping the world. 
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—Henry A. WALLACE 





















VETERANS & WAR WORKERS— 
BACK-TO-THE-LAND? 


things to do now. 


AFTER all wars certain 

veterans, industrial work- 

ers, and others dislocated 

by the war, move to the 
land. In depressions, likewise, the 
land has often been a place of refuge 
for industrial and other urban work- 
ers and for elderly and disabled 
people who hoped for security, sta- 
bility, and a good life. These ex- 
periences in the past have frequently 
brought hardship, suffering, and pri- 
vation although of course many have 
found security. 

Since the war began about a mil- 
lion and a half young men have 
left farms to serve in the armed 
forces. Probably double this num- 
ber of farm people have taken jobs 
in war industries and other work. 
Before the war ends, thousands 
more will leave farms for industry 
and the armed forces. 

But when the war is over many 
of these young men of farm back- 
ground will want to return to farms. 
Others, without farm experience, 
may seek opportunity on the land 
as a means of livelihood and as a 
way of life. 

Will the opportunities be large 
enough to absorb all of those who 
may want to farm? The answer is, 
No. Of the 4% million persons 
who left farms during the last 24 


By V. WEBSTER JOHNSON. There will probably be pos. 
war settlement whether anyone wants it or not. Here are ques. 


tions to consider, the essentials of a sound program, and some 





years, probably not more than 4 
third could find full-time work on 
farms after the war as laborers, 
tenants, or owners, even if food pro 
duction continued at current war. 
time peaks. 

But there will be opportunities 
for some. Although the extent o 
the opportunities in farming after 
the war will depend upon such 
things as demand for farm products 
here and abroad, and upon jobs in 
the city, the range of opportunities 
is not small. They look about like 
this: Farmers grow old and retire. 
Some of the best opportunities to 
obtain good developed farms will 
come from this source. If retire 
ment continues at the rate experi 
enced in the last two decades there 
may be about 350,000 family-siz 
farms of all types available to new 
operators in the first five years after 
the war. Many soldiers and nop 
soldiers want a part-time farm. 
That is, they want to hold down a 
part-time job in the city and yet 
farm a few acres. There will be 
opportunities for people who want 
“one foot on the land” provided the 
other foot is firmly planted in an 
urban job. 

This is not all. Approximately 
250,000 new farms could be de 
veloped, if needed, through irriga 
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tion, drainage, or clearing work and 
through return of some military 
lands to their pre-war use in agri- 
culture. The rate at which these 
lands could be developed depends 
upofi the speed with which several 
large public-works projects are 
completed. 

The need for farm products and 
consequently the demand for farms 
will differ under full employment 
from that in under-employment. So 
far as humanly possible, full em- 
ployment must be maintained. Se- 
curity for the future rather than 
fear and unrest should be a primary 
aim of social policy. If this is to 
be accomplished, agricultural leaders 
and farm people, along with other 
groups in our economy, must meet 
squarely the important issues and 
questions, the answers to which will 
determine the extent that the goals 
of jobs, security, and decent living 
are realized. 


Questions 


In addition to those who have 
succeeded, many people have failed 
in their attempts to settle on the 
land in the past and if things are 
building up to another movement 
back to the land—what should we 
do about it? A good first step is to 
do a little thinking about two of the 
important questions that we must 
face. For instance, 

(1) Agricultural production on 
existing farms could be increased 
substantially within the next few 
years through improved farm prac- 
tices with no expansion in our pres- 
ent agricultural plant. Will the 
markets be available to absorb this 
increase in production along with 
the increase resulting from new land 
development? If not, shall we still 
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encourage both, or one or the other, 
or neither? 

(2) The United States is essen- 
tially an industrial Nation, and will 
probably want to export industrial 
products to some predominantly 
agricultural Nations. Are we pre- 
pared to take in return the products 
that such: Nations will want to sell 
us? 

Decision Imperative 


So, as a Nation we need to de- 
cide what we want to do. Do we 
want to increase production by us- 
ing present farm lands more inten- 
sively, or do we want to open new 
lands, or will it be necessary to do 
both? We also must decide 
whether or not we will accept agri- 
cultural products in payment for in- 
dustrial products. The decisions 
that are made on these and other 
questions will determine the direc- 
tion of our settlement program. 


Essentials of Program 


Does this mean that until these 
questions are decided nothing can 
or should be done about settlement? 
We believe it does not. Certain 
things that we know now should be 
applied to the guidance of settle- 
ment that is sure to come in the 
months ahead. 

Whatever is done to help people 
settle on farms should contribute to 


United 


On the duty of saving our land 

there can be no division among 

patriotic men and women. 
—Mavry Maverick 
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We have swung open the por- 


tals on a new world. 
—Tue New Repvustic 


the welfare of agriculture and of the 
Nation as a whole. A farmer 
wishes to make his maximum con- 
tribution to the over-all objective of 
adequate food and fiber for our own 
people and those of other countries. 
He also wants an income that will 
provide a living for his family 
equivalent to the kind enjoyed by 
persons engaged in occupations that 
require similar investment, skill, 
and labor. Farmers want to main- 
tain many family farms with tenure 
and credit conditions that promote 
stability, security, and a chance to 
advance up the agricultural ladder. 


Guiding Principles 


The Department of Agriculture 
and the State Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations are giving attention to 
the advisability of and the oppor- 
tunities for bringing additional land 
into agricultural use, as well as op- 
portunities on lands now in farms. 
Recently in a study on_ post-war 
problems undertaken jointly by the 
Department and the Land Grant 
Colleges, farm-settlement opportuni- 
ties and what should or should not be 
done to aid returning soldiers and 
others to get established on farms 
were considered. 

Some principles based on experi- 
ence that should be followed in 
guiding those who want to settle 
on the land were developed in this 
work. Briefly, they are: 

(1) Farm-family selection on the 
basis of experience, knowledge of 
farming, personal adaptability, apti- 


ro 


tude and enthusiasm for farm life, 
is one of the most influential factors 
making for success. Accurate ap 
praisal of a person’s ability to farm 
is as important as accurate appraisal 
of the farm and its resources. * 

(2) Selection of a productive farm 
of proper size or land that can be 
developed into good economic units 
is essential to success. 

(3) Experience indicates the in. 
advisability of large numbers of 
veterans concentrating in a new 
community to the exclusion of other 
groups. Group soldier settlement 
maximizes the social and economic 
problems in the adjustment to civil 
ian life. 

(4) The price of a farm must be 
based on its long-time earning capa 
city or “normal” value. Buying a 
excessively high prices has frequent- 
ly loaded the purchaser with an 
unbearable debt obligation. 

(5) Adequate credit arrangements 
should be available for the purchase 
of economic family-type units. A 
sound payment plan provides for 
variable annual payments of both 
principal and interest while the farm 
is being improved, in years of crop 
failure or depression and in years 
of high farm income. 

(6) Competent guidance in farm 
management is needed by new farm- 
ers, particularly if liberal credit has 
been extended by the Government. 
Farmers welcome friendly, practical 
advice and counsel on desirable 
farm practices and Government 
programs. 

(7) Agricultural programs should 
emphasize continued development 
and intensification of use of the 
areas that are permanently suited 
to crop production and the gradual 
retirement from farming of areas 
where the land resources are best 
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adapted to forestry, grazing, and 
various public purposes. 


Now 


Certain things can be done at the 
local level now. Specific arrange- 
ments should be made in each agri- 
cultural county under which all 
prospective farmers may find in- 
formation about opportunities on 
farms and on new land. Thus they 
may be helped to avoid unsuitable 
places and directed toward desirable 
locations. Too often new farmers 
have received their information 
mainly from land-selling agencies 
rather than from qualified, unbiased 
sources. For example, although it 
can be learned what areas have bene- 
fitted from the reductions of floods 
in parts of the flood plains of the 
Mississippi Valley, farmers still buy 
farms and live on unprotected land 
in fateful ignorance of the facts, 
because no plan has been devised 
for reaching and informing the 
prospective settlers. 


Differences 


In any program directed to place 
veterans or others on the land, 
whether relating to infiltration into 
present farm areas or the opening 
up of new lands, such principles 
as here outlined must be the guides. 
But to carry them out calls for dif- 
ferent techniques, mechanisms, and 
controls on different lands—on new- 
land farms in the Mississippi Delta 
as contrasted with farms in the Corn 
Belt or irrigated areas of the West. 
It is imperative that the best possible 
policies and programs be developed 
for the different situations. 


<*> 


Opportunities on farms in estab- 
lished agricultural areas need to be 
carefully explored. An analysis 
should be made of the number and 
size of farms on which (1) the 
operator has reached retirement age, 
(2) the land is suitable through in- 
tensified use and improvement to 
provide for additional farm fam- 
ilies, and (3) two or more families 
may live although they are now 
single-family farms. More informa- 
tion is needed on undeveloped lands 
that can be made suitable for farm- 
ing through drainage, clearing, or 
irrigation. Before it can be intelli- 
gently and safely developed into 
farms, a great deal of this land needs 
to be mapped in place as to soil, 
topography, cover, drainage, water 
supply, and cost of development. 
Accurate information should be 
made public on the human and 
monetary costs involved in improv- 
ing cut-over lands, swamp lands, 
and dry lands. Probable returns or 
lack of returns should be deter- 
mined. Measures to discourage or 
prevent settlement in areas that are 
unsuited to farming should be de- 
veloped and applied. 


To Summarize 


To summarize, the land will 
probably again be looked toward as 
one means of meeting the social and 
economic problems arising out of 
maladjustments following the war. 
To prevent serious mistakes on the 
part of many people who may be 
seeking opportunities on the land, 
thoughtful planning and action are 
necessary now. 


ijn, 





We have treated our land shamefully, by and large. 
—RussELt Lorp 
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his mind. 


WE ARE boasting that 
the farmers of America 
were delivering almost 
half again as many goods 

in 1942 as in 1919 with 3 million 

fewer people on farms than during 

World War I. There are fewer 

than in the years preceding the 

present conflict. In other words, the 
agricultural plant is meeting war 
demands with reduced manpower 
and with probably little or no in- 
crease in total land in farms. Fur- 
thermore, this is being accomplished 
with an astonishing number of farm- 
ers classed as “underemployed”! 
The favorable position of agri- 
culture is shown by the realized 
net income which rose from an 
average annual income of 4.7 bil- 

lion dollars in 1935-39 to 12.5 

billion in 1943. Farmers are now 

paying with 1943 war incomes for 

the farms they bought in 1940. 

Such golden opportunities naturally 

result in the capitalization of the 

earning power, and by the time the 
war is over, land values will have 
caught up with earning power—in 
fact they will far exceed it. Land 
values for the country as a whole 
have already risen more than one- 
third since 1941. That is compara- 
ble to the boom years following 
World War I. Much, larger in- 


creases have occurred in several 


ADVICE TO SETTLERS: 


By GEORGE S. WEHRWEIN. With his stand based on many 
years of study and observation, a State worker here boldly speaks 
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agricultural production and in pr- 
vate ownership. 

It is at this stage of the cycle 
that veterans and other post-war pur- 
chasers will have to buy their farms. 
But the chances are that they will 
have to pay for them out of greatly 
reduced and deflated incomes after 
the conflict is over. 

What are the possibilities that the 
demand for farm products and the 
present level of prices will be sus 
tained? Those who believe this 
will happen base their opinion on 
great post-war demands from a hun 
gry world and on increased demands 
as we and other countries aim at 
full nutrition for all the people. 
Post-war demands are difficult to 
estimate. Much will depend upon 
the condition of agriculture in 
Europe and Asia. If the last war is 
any criterion most of the countries 
will be rehabilitated in a remarka- 
bly short time. Abundant shipping 
will bring supplies from far coun 
tries now excluded from the Euro 
pean market because of distance. A 
year or so after the war we shall 
find tariff policies, policies of self 
sufficiency, subsidies, again deter- 
mining our chances to export farm 
products. 
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Even though full employment 
:nay give our citizens the purchasing 
power to back up demands, full nu- 
trition could be achieved by adding 
little, if any, more land to the exist- 
ing area in farms and no particular 
increase in manpower on_ these 
farms. But it will mean shifts in 
land use within the present agricul- 
tural area and shifts in agricultural 
employment. Increases in demand 
because of better nutrition will be 
offset in part by the decreasing rate 
of population growth and our aging 
population. 


About Face 


In fact, instead of policies for in- 
creasing the acreage in farms and 
adding to the agricultural man- 
power in the post-war era, it would 
appear that our policies should be to 
help our agriculture to readjust to a 
relatively decreasing demand, lower 
prices, and a drastic deflation of 
land values. 

While the demand for farm prod- 
ucts will decline after the war the 
supply will not be reduced. Man- 
power will automatically be in- 
creased with the return of farm boys 
to the home farms and the home 
community when they are demobil- 
ized. Agriculture always has a sur- 
plus population because there are 
more births than deaths in the open 
country. This natural oversupply is 
augmented by city people who move 
to the country or who decrease the 
land available for settlement by buy- 
ing farm land for whatever purpose. 
Some of these are part-time farmers. 
Others buy for security in a period 
of anticipated inflation and still 
others buy for sentimental reasons. 

No occupation gets more free ad- 
vertising than agriculture, by nov- 
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elists, philosophers, and publicists, 
who talk romantically about farm- 
ing as a way of life. All of this is 
capitalized by land boomers, both 
public and private. Should we have 
another urban depression, the rush 
to the farms seen in the early 1930’s 
may be repeated. It would again 
add to the costs of relief, educa- 
tion, and public services in counties 
predominantly rural and frontier in 
nature. _ 

Finally, there are those who be- 
lieve that the nation should have a 
large farm population irrespective of 
the consequences on the size of 
farms, efficiency of production, and 
impact on the agricultural economy. 
But there is no danger that we shall 
ever have any deficiency in agri- 
cultural population! 


Curious 


It is a curious and interesting fact 


that farmers’ organizations have 
rarely, if ever, attacked the complex 
problem of low prices, unsatisfac- 
tory incomes, and the low level of 
farm living by trying to close the 
door to outsiders or by setting a 
limit on the acreage of land in 
farms. Perhaps agriculture does not 
lend itself to such restrictions but 
at least farm organizations might 
protest against policies for increasing 
acreage and manpower in agri- 
culture. 


Automatic 


In spite of the fact that we do not 
need more land in farms, we can 
expect a continued automatic in- 
crease in the area of land in farms, 
in shifts to “higher” land uses of 
land within the line fence, and in 
higher production per acre. These 
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things happen in spite of low prices 
for farm products. Land in farms 
will be increased by the new lands 
opened recently in the Mississippi 
Delta, by the return of military 
lands to farming, by irrigation in 
the Grand Coulee and other proj- 
ects. Crop acres on existing farms 
are increasing steadily. The 1940 
census reported 42 million acres in 
farms which might be used for crops 
after being cleared, 8 million acres 
of potentia! cropland that could be 
used after drainage, and 6 million 
acres that could come in through 
irrigation. 


That's Efficiency 


And here comes increased pro- 
duction through improved tech- 
niques, new varieties, fertilization, 
and mechanization. These proc- 
esses have been stimulated by the 
war and will not be discontinued 
just because the war is over. This 
affects both production and man- 
power—productivity per worker is 
speeded up and increased. Output 
per agricultural worker has nearly 
tripled since 1870. This progress 
has been chalked up in spite of the 
fact that half of our farmers pro- 
duce go percent of the products that 
enter commercial markets. This is 
an important impetus in any pro- 
gram of full nutrition for nonfarm 


people. 
Other Half 


Perhaps it is idle to hope to bring 
the other half of our farmers up to 
the same level of production, but to 
the extent they move in that direc- 
tion it will be done by reducing the 
unemployment on farms, by better 


management, use of better equip. 
ment, increase in the size of farms 
and retirement of submarginal land, 
In other words it will be done with 
a shrinkage in farm acreage and de 
crease in manpower—and no 
through an increase. Yet in some 
sections “settlement plans” are be. 
ing proposed that will restore fores 
land to a farm classification so that 
it may be sold to service men. 

If these statements are even ap 
proximately correct, there is no need 
for post-war settlement that will add 
to the total farm acreage and to 
the manpower on farms. 


Veterans 


As for the veterans who are re 
turning to farming and really need 
land, they should be assisted in buy- 
ing the farms that will come on 
the market through the retirement 
of farmers. More elderly farmers 
are active now than usual. This 
type of settlement would not add to 
the manpower on farms or to the 
total area of land in farms. The 
chief difficulty would be the high 
price of land in well-established 
communities, the rather large capi- 
tal it would take to buy a farm 
there, and finding adequate credit 
on suitable terms. The old tempta 
tion will still be there to go to the 
poorer areas where land is cheaper 
or to vacant lands on the frontiers. 


Why? 


For some reason “soldier settle- 
ment” has always been associated 
with settlement on raw, uncleared, 
or unreclaimed land. Somehow this 
idea appeals to writers, legislators, 
public officials—and especially to the 
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There can be little delay in this busi- 


ness of farming. 
—C taupe R. Wickarp 











“land-boomers.” Just why soldiers 
should be encouraged to try their 
luck at land settlement in localities 
where for 25 years civilian experi- 
ments in farm making have failed, 
is hard to comprehend. Roy J. 
Smith, in his study of the California 
State land settlements at Durham 
and Delhi, who published his find- 
ings in Hilgardia, issued by the Uni- 
versity of California, states that the 
paramount reason for the failure of 
these colonies was the nature of the 
land selected, although it has some- 
times been charged against inade- 
quate management, administration, 
credit facilities, and the incompe- 
tence of the settlers, many of whom 
were former soldiers. Analysis and 
studies had to be made after the 
Settlement Board had bought the 
land. If feasibility studies had been 
made first the sites might not have 
been bought. Even more significant 
is the conclusion in the report that 
the Settlement Board of that State 
had only a few worth-while tracts 
to select from, in 1918, although the 
belief was general that California 
had millions of acres suitable for 
farm development. 


On Guard 


Actual past experiences should put 
everyone on guard against an easy 
acceptance of the suitability of any 
land for agriculture. Moreover, 
everyone should realize that there 
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will be costs of clearing or reclama- 
tion and costs while waiting for in- 
come. And there will be, almost 
inevitably, a low level of living be- 
fore such new land is in full pro- 
duction. Our veterans deserve some- 
thing better than being “placed” on 
land that turns out to be a lifelong 
liability. 


Counteracting Policy 


Policy statements that start with 
the premise that veterans and work- 
ers in wartime industries will go to 
the land and that it is our duty to 
direct them, find land for them, and 
help them get started, simply put 
the stamp of approval on post-war 
settlement. This will complicate 
post-war adjustment problems in 
agriculture and bring disappoint- 
ment for the settlers. In a short 
time we would have to have a new 
set of public programs to counteract 
the settlement programs of the post- 
war era. We would have price poli- 
cies, reductions of so-called surplus 
production, and buying out settlers 
inadvisedly placed on land during 
the land boom. 

It is important that public agen- 
cies point out the facts. To do so 
is to formulate a policy which will 
help to counteract the traditional 
tendency to “put the soldiers on the 
land.” It is to be hoped that fore- 
sight will provide a post-war world 
with full employment in all sectors 
of our economy and that industry 
and commerce will offer adequate 
inducements to returning veterans. 
Public agencies should guide and 
assist these men to find places in 
all occupations—not in farming 
only. 


















supervision and guidance. 


NEGRO FARMERS have 
the potentiality for mak- 
ing still larger contribu- 
tions toward wartime 
food production. They operate no 
less than 681,790 farms, covering 
more than 30 million acres, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census. Negro 
farmers operate 11 percent of the 
farms in the United States. Al- 
though most of their farms are 
small, their families are often large. 
If properly guided in intensified 
farming operations this extra man- 
power could produce a large volume 
of food. Even before the war, and 
with limited guidance and facilities, 
Negro farmers produced more than 
a half-billion dollars worth of farm 
products. Their output has in- 
creased measurably under the stim- 
ulus of war. Last year almost to a 
man they worked out and signed 
farm-production plans, calling for 
bigger and better gardens, or more 
poultry and hogs, or the addition 
of a milk cow, or more field crops 
including peanuts and soybeans to 
help meet the shortage of vegetable 
oils. 
Several thousand Negroes operate 
highly specialized farms. In Dela- 
ware and Maryland hundreds have 
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N egro Farmers 
As Producers 


By SHERMAN BRISCOE. Big food totals have been rung up 
by Negro farm families under the stimulus of war and with the 
help of loans; even larger volume will come with more adequate 
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gone in for large-scale poultry rais 
ing. Some have as many as 30 
thousand broilers a year; others col- 
lect eggs from 5 thousand and some- 
times 6 thousand layers. Through- 
out several areas of the South there 
are nearly 10 thousand Negro com- 
mercial truck farmers. Many have 
formed cooperatives and are shipping 
carloads of vegetables to market and 
to processing plants. And increas 
ingly Negro farmers are taking to 
dairying and _ livestock raising. 
Farm Security Administration has 
helped scores to shift over from cot- 
ton to beef cattle in the Black Belt 
of Alabama and in other States of 
the Southeast. 

That more Negro farmers are not 
growing food crops or producing 
more fiber crops is traceable directly 
or indirectly to the lack of modern 
facilities, operating capital, and ef- 
fective guidance. But now the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture is 
stepping up its program for provid 
ing loans and supervision to farmers 
for wartime production. The two 
major agencies concerned with mak- 
ing low-interest rate loans to poten- 
tial war-production farmers are the 
Farm Security Administration and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
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Hard-pressed small farmers, share- 
coppers, and tenants who need 
some assistance to grow Food for 
Freedom can go to their county 
FSA office and talk their problems 
over with members of the staff. 
Those who are eligible for a loan 
may file their applications then and 
there. Within a few days FSA 
supervisors visit the farms of: the 
prospective clients and determine 
what type of assistance is needed. 
One applicant may need a pair of 
mules or a brood sow. Another 
may need fertilizer and seed for an 
enlarged garden. For another a 
milk cow and some baby chicks may 
be best. Or his wife may want 
advice on home canning so she can 
preserve the right kinds and quanti- 
ties of food. Whatever the prob- 
lems, the FSA supervisors consider 
them carefully and then work out a 
plan with the farmer and his family 
to help them get started on the road 
to increase. These small low-in- 
come farmers could not obtain a 
loan elsewhere. 


Loans 


The size of the loan the farmer 
receives depends directly upon his 
ability and the ability of his family 
to grow more war crops but the 
family rehabilitation is not lost sight 
of. The loans carry a 5-percent in- 
terest rate and are usually spread 
over 5 years. FSA also makes 
loans to promising tenants, croppers, 
and day laborers so they can buy 
farms of their own. Inspired by 
ownership, many of these families 
have doubled their production rec- 
ords, Farm-ownership loans carry 
a 3 percent interest and are amor- 
tized over a 40-year period. More 
than 63,000 Negro farmers are on the 
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FSA’s program, being helped 
through loans and supervision to- 
ward making a larger war contribu- 
tion. Of this number more. than 
5,000 are buying farms of their own 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. 

The FCA follows a more ortho- 
dox procedure. Its war program is 
directed toward financing wartime 
food and fiber production, financ- 
ing the processing and marketing 
of farm products, and curbing infla- 
tion. Lending units of FCA in- 
clude production credit associations, 
the emergency crop and feed loans, 
and the national farm loan associa- 
tions. 

Nearly half of the 530 produc- 
tion credit associations are in the 
South. One of these made loans to 
Negro farmers totaling $2,000,000 in 
a single year. Negroes hold mem- 
bership in several of these associa- 
tions and they have some associa- 
tions of their own. 

All of these units have helped 
the families to put their farms on a 
full wartime footing. Both the FCA 
and the FSA have Negro agricul- 
turalists on their staffs to advise 
on methods and procedures; as they 
work with farmers on different eco- 
nomic levels their techniques are 
somewhat dissimilar. 


A Need 


But loans without adequate fre- 
quent supervision cannot bring the 
best results, especially among many 
small farmers who have never had 
experience or schooling in modern 
farm management. Negro farmers 
suffer doubly from lack of supervi- 
sion, because otherwise the bi-racial 
pattern of the South, where 98 per- 
cent of all Negro farmers live, shuts 
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them off from valued channels of in- 
formation. Either colored farmers 
are not invited to important agricul- 
tural meetings where the discus- 
sions would add greatly to their 
total understanding of over-all farm 
programs, or if invited they are 
forced by custom to sit quietly off 
in a far corner, asking no questions. 
This means that they usually fail to 
comprehend fully the policies and 
procedures. involved. 


Expanding Supervision 


To offset this handicap, Dr. F. D. 
Patterson, president of Tuskegee, 
and Claude A. Barnett, director of 
the Associated Negro Press, who 
have been added to the staff of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as special 
assistants, have consistently urged 
the enlargement of the present Ex- 
tension staff of 580 workers, and 
have advised the addition of Negro 
personnel to the staffs of all major 
agricultural agencies operating in 
the various States. Already, in 
keeping with their recommenda- 
tions, 6 Agricultural Adjustment 
State offices have appointed Negro 
contact representatives, Soil Con- 
servation Service has added more 
Negro technicians in some of its 
districts, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion is considering the development 
of a Negro field staff, and through 
a special fund provided by the War 
Food Administration 272 Negro 
emergency war food aides have been 
appointed by the Extension Service 
in the Southern States. 


Youth Succeeds 


With Extension’s Negro personnel 
temporarily increased from 580 to 
852, further increases in production 
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Secret 


The secret of success is constancy 
to purpose. 


—DIsRAgLt 
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by colored farmers are reasonably 
assured. Not only will many dit 
fident farmers plant their crops, and 
start their broods of poultry and 
pigs with greater confidence, but 
the 4-H Club members stand a 
better chance of increasing their 
membership and upping their pro 
duction. Since the outbreak of the 
war their membership has increased 
from a little over 190,000 to nearly 
220,000. These youngsters are fully 
enlisted in the war effort. They 
have collected hundreds of carloads 
of scrap and bought over half a 
million dollars’ worth of war bonds 
and stamps. They do farm chores 
and are raising thousands of tons of 
food. Last year 20,000 Negro 4-H 
clubbers each produced enough food 
to feed one or more fighting men. 
Their work is reflected in the 30 
million chickens, 100 million dozen 
eggs, 2 billion pounds of milk, and 
the 620,000 Victory gardens that 
Negro farm families produced last 
year. 


Foresight 


At the same time these farmers 
are producing more, many of them 
are learning to take better care of 
their land than before. Preventive 
and improvement work, begun un- 
der the stimulus of payments for 
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sil-building practices, is continu- 
ing and is being taken up by new 
farmers under the guidance of the 
Soil Conservation Service. More 
and more the Negro farmers are 
getting away from soil-exhausting 
one-crop farming and are maintain- 
ing fertility for future production. 
Through the Rural Electrification 
Administration thousands of Negro 
farm families now have electric 
lights and electric appliances. 
These increase the efficiency of the 
farm plant and help to assure full 
production now and later. 


New Viewpoint 


Obviously, Negro farm families 
are playing an important part in 
our wartime food-production pro- 
gram. At least a part of their suc- 
cess stems from the fact that they 
now see themselves and their jobs 
from an almost entirely different 
perspective. Once they looked on 
farming as devoid of opportunity. 
They remained on the farms mainly 
because they didn’t quite know how 
to get away. But now farming is 
a war job. The products of their 
hands, their plows, their hoes, and 
their long hours of toil are needed 
to win a war. The Marine in the 
foxhole of New Guinea, the sailor 
in the hold of a submarauder prowl- 
ing the South Pacific in search of a 
Jap prey, the soldier at Cassino are 
all counting on our farmers, colored 
and white, to keep them supplied 
with food. And so, farming has 
taken on a new importance for Ne- 
groes of the South. 


After the War? 


And when victory is won and 
peace comes again, what about the 
prospects of the Negro farmer? 
Will he carry over into the post-war 
era these new patterns of food pro- 
duction and “‘live-at-home” that 
have been the mainstay of victory? 
Will returning veterans looking for 
farms to start life all over again 
crowd him still farther into the poor 
submarginal areas and into city 
slums? 

These are haunting questions 
that relate to much more than farm 
production. But only production is 
considered here. Negroes have a 
somewhat natural affiliation with the 
soil, and no matter how much they 
are pushed to the poor lands, or 
how fast they drift to the cities and 
to other industries, for a long time 
to come they are going to be an 
important factor in American agri- 
culture. Given supervision and 
technical aid approximating that 
made available to other farmers gen- 
erally, and assuming that Govern- 
ment aid will be extended during 
the transition period, there seems 
reason to believe that production 
for peace and for “freedom from 
want” can be maintained among 
Negro farmers at somewhere near 
levels now reached. And through 
this continued food-production pro- 
gram, Negro farmers should be able 
gradually to climb from an 80-per- 
cent tenancy to substantial owner- 
ship with improved farms and bet- 
ter homes. 





Food Fights 
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new emphasis. 


WAR has brought the 

subject of tenancy again 

to the fore. New figures 

illuminate it. The un- 
precedented effort to increase our 
production of food and fiber is in- 
terfered with to a significant extent 
by some of our tenure arrange- 
ments. Farm tenancy has presented 
a serious obstacle to speeding up 
production in many areas, and to 
shifting production from some of 
the plentiful field crops to strategic 
war products like livestock, dairy 
products, and certain protein crops. 

Tenure arrangements obstruct in 
several ways our efforts to increase 
production. Typically, tenant farm- 
ing is characterized by short-term 
leases which prevent long-range 
planning and reduce efficiency of 
operations. Too much emphasis is 
placed on cash crops. Tenants often 
cannot get or make improvements, 
so they do not adopt diversified 
crop-livestock farming. These bar- 
riers are not easily overcome, but 
the stakes involved are apparently 
high enough to justify positive 
action. 

Until now we have not had an 
adequate measure of the extent to 
which farm tenancy restricts pro- 
duction, except for a few spots. 
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How Tenancy Retards 
FOOD PRODUCTION 


By ELCO L. GREENSHIELDS. Tenancy as a land problem is 
ever before us—in peace and war. The demands of war bring 


Through a special study by the Bu. 
reau of the Census of the 1940 cen 
sus returns, “Value of Farm Prod- 
ucts by Color and Tenure of Farm 
Operator,” a break-down of the 
value of farm production is now 








available by major tenure groups— 
full owners, part owners, managers, 
tenants, and croppers. Together 
with other facts that we have on 
the land and labor resources at the 
disposal of each of the tenure 
groups, these data make possible an 
over-all appraisal of the relative pro 
duction capacity of each group. 
The data are for the year 1939 
when the total volume of all farm 
production was one-sixth less than 
in 1943. But it is believed that 
only modified shifts in the relative 
production capacity of the tenure 
groups have taken place within that 
time. 

In 1939, 39 percent of all farm 
operators were working under some 
tenancy arrangement—crop share, 














livestock share, cash rent, cropper, of 
some combination of these. Less 
than 1 percent were operating under 
manager arrangements; 10 percent 
owned a part of their farms and 
rented additional acreage; 51 pet- 
cent owned all their land. 

Tenants produced 32 percent of 
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the value of all farm products. 
They had 29 percent of all farm 
land comprising 40 percent of all 
land planted to crops. Owner and 
manager farms, representing 61 per- 
cent of all farms, included 71 per- 
cent of all farm land and 60 percent 
of the cropland and were respon- 
sible for 68 percent of the value of 
all agricultural commodities. Thus, 
from the land invested in tenant 
farms, we received proportionately 
less than we did from the resources 
represented by owner-operated and 
manager-operated farms. This is 
true even after allowances are made 
for the somewhat lower quality of 
Jand in tenant farms, and _ for 
the effect of the concentration of 
cropper tenancy in the South. In 
Kansas, for example, where there 
are no croppers, where tenants and 
owners operate similar types of 
farms, and where the total figures 
are not unduly influenced by the 
enumeration of large numbers of 
part-time owner-operators, the ten- 
ants produced 37 percent of all 
products. But they had 45 percent 
of the farms comprising 40 percent 
of all land, 43 percent of all crop- 
land. 


Potentialities 


The immediate question is 
whether this lower production on 
tenant farms should continue. Is it 
an inevitable result of our tenure 
system? Or can we step up pro- 
duction on our tenant farms? If 
their level of production could be 
raised to the level achiéved on full- 
owner farms (using value of land 
exclusive of buildings as a measure 
of amount of land rather than acres 
of cropland or of all land), the po- 
tential increase in total output from 
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all tenant farms would be something 
like 18 percent. If the level on 
tenant farms could be raised to the 
level of all other farms, it would 
mean a 1044 percent increase in 
value of their production. By the 
same measure, in lowa where both 
tenants and owners are high pro- 
ducers, it would take a 20-percent 
increase in production on tenant 
farms to equal that of the owner- 
manager group. 


Barriers 


The kind of production coming 
from our tenant farms is definitely 
of concern in war times. Tenants 
with 4o percent of the land planted 
to crops in 1939 produced 45 percent 
of the field crops sold or traded; 
they produced only 26 percent of 
the livestock and livestock products. 
Even in Illinois, where tenants are 
outstanding livestock producers, they 
raised only 42 percent of the live- 
stock with half of the land resources 
of the State in their farms, according 
to valuation. In the decade of the 
1930's tenant farming contributed 
heavily to the problem of so-called 
surpluses. Now tenancy stands as a 
barrier to shifting production away 
from cotton and tobacco and toward 
more butter, eggs, milk, and oil- 
producing crops. 


Exceptions 


In making these broad assertions, 
it is not implied that all tenants 
are falling behind owner-operators. 
Significantly different production 
patterns are followed by tenants in 
the different regions. A tenant who 
rents his farm on a livestock-share 
basis in the corn-hog or the dairy 
region ‘probably does as well as 
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Should Be 


America is another name for 
opportunity. 


—EMERSON 











owner-operators. In the East North 
Central States, for example, tenant 
farms, with 37 percent of the total 
cropland, produced 44 percent of the 
field crops entering the market and 
30 percent of the livestock and live- 
stock products. There the value of 
land in tenant farms averages 10 
percent more than that in full-owner 
farms. This is the only area in 
which tenant lands exceed in value, 
and this explains their high produc- 
tion. In this region the notable dif- 
ference between production from 
tenant and from owner farms is in 
the kind of products rather than in 
the quantity of production. 


Croppers 


The over-all United States pro- 
duction record of strategic war crops 
by tenant farmers is reduced mate- 
rially by the southern cropper group, 
which includes nearly one-fourth of 
all tenants. These croppers are al- 
most exclusively single-crop farmers. 
Operating 12 percent of the crop- 
land in the South, they grew 21 
percent of the field crops of that 
region, and contributed 13 percent 
of the value of all of its farm prod- 
ucts. Their livestock production 
was less than 3 percent of the total 
for the South and less than 1 per- 
cent of the total for the country. 
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Southern croppers usually farm 
under arrangements that restrict the 
livestock. In the plantation system, 
land is used efficiently, but labor js 
not. The operator genérally sees to 
it that adequate fertilizer is used 
for he has a substantial stake in the 
crop: in the South 17 percent of 
the value of all fertilizer was used 
on cropper farms—4g percent more 
per acre of cropland harvested than 
on other farms. 


Manpower Losses 


From the standpoint of efficient 
utilization of manpower, the tenant 
farms are far from satisfactory. In 
1939 about 37 percent of our farm 
manpower was on tenant farms; 
around g percent on cropper farms. 
Full-owner operators and their hired 
help represented 48 percent of the 
total manpower; part-owner farms, 
13 percent; the remainder was on 
manager farms. Tenants with their 
37 percent slice of the manpower, 
produced 32 percent of the valu 
of all farm products, 26 percent of 
the livestock and 45 percent of the 
cash crops. Croppers, with 9 per 
cent of the farm manpower, raised 
g percent of the field crops enter- 
ing the market, but they produced 
for sale practically no dairy, meat, 
truck crops, and other farm products. 

On the average, the value of 
products per person of the year- 
round farm labor force of all tenure 
groups was $728. In addition, farm 
operators contributed 209 million 
man-days to nonfarm jobs, and their 
sons and daughters undoubtedly 
made another big contribution. Be- 
cause of the interchange of work 
between farms, and because n0 
records are available on off-farm 
work by operators’ families, efficiency 
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of the several tenure groups cannot 
be measured precisely. But reason- 
ably reliable over-all comparisons, 
with allowance made for off-farm 
work, indicate: $786 in income per 

son of the year-round labor force 
for all groups; $855, for the owner 
and manager group; $672, for the 
tenant group; and $353, on cropper 
units. 


Croppers Again 


Production per man-year for crop- 
pers is strikingly low. In consider- 
ing the possibilities for a fuller utili- 
zation of manpower on cropper 
units, we should not look at the 
national average for owner farms 
asthe goal. Rather the South alone 
should be viewed. In the 16 South- 
ern States, the value of production 
(sold, used, or traded by farm 
households) per worker in the sev- 
eral tenure groups was: $463, for all 
tenure groups; $535, for the owner 
and manager group; $474, for the 
full owners; $382, for all tenants; 
and $337, for the cropper group. 


Restrictions 


That tenants do not produce 
equally with owner operators is not 
due altogether to their relative inefh- 
ciency. They have had to shift 
from farm to farm, from one com- 
munity to another. They cannot be 
expected to operate unfamiliar farms 
as efficiently as owners operate 
theirs. 

But far more important are 
the basic differences between farm- 
ing as a tenant and farming as an 
owner. Tenants often are obliged 
to farm under restrictions prescribed 
by their leasing agreements. They 
must plant a substantial part of the 
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land in specified cash crops. They 
are usually restricted in the acres 
put into food crops, especially for- 
age crops, either by contract or in 
practice because a high cash rent is 
charged for any cropland that is not 
planted to specified cash crops. 
Frequently both permanent pasture 
and livestock are restricted. Fur- 
thermore, the usual short-duration 
leases prohibit adequate crop rota- 
tion and well-balanced crop-live- 
stock enterprises. 


Land Resources 


Again, tenants do not have re- 
quisite land resources. In a few 
sections, tenants are farming the 
best land, but for the country as a 
whole, tenants have land that is val- 
ued at $35 per acre, while full own- 
ers have land valued at $40. In 
many sections, tenant farms are 
more depleted in fertility and are 
more eroded. The typical land- 
lord-tenant arrangement does not 
provide for- a workable means of 
maintaining fertility and preventing 
erosion. The improvements are 
more run-down. Driving through 
virtually any part of the country 
we see the obvious differences. 
Disregarding the fact that tenancy 








In eredients 


Harmony and support of the 
weak by the strong 1s the secret 
of prosperity. 

—O:p Buppuist SayINc 

















is concerned in areas where im- 
provements on all farms are inade- 
quate, it would take an increase of 
67 percent per farm in the value of 
improvements on tenant farms to 
equal those on owner farms. 

Even existing improvements are 
not being maintained. Here and 
there they have actually been razed. 
In 1939, only 14 percent of the 
funds expended for building mate- 
rials were used for construction and 
upkeep on tenant farms. Moreover, 
there is not the machinery and 
equipment for full, efficient produc- 
tion. In 1940, they had less than 
one-third of the implements and 
machinery on farms. 


If Released 


Considering these handicaps, it 
cannot be said that tenants are not 
doing what they can to produce 
food for the war. These handicaps 
should be removed or modified for 
the sake of war food if for no other 
reason. The war problem on ten- 


ant farms is primarily a problem of 
kind and diversity of production, 

As measured by the pace set by 
full owners, the national loss jp 
production from the land and ip 
the manpower on tenant farms js 
very substantial. It is too large to 
be ignored in our national pro 
grams. The picture of our tenancy 
system given by these new figures 
impels attention. Under war stim 
ulus, these farms undoubtedly have 
overcome some of their underpro 
duction. But the deep-rooted causes 
of the usual situation have not 
been affected. The fact that they 
interfere with maximizing wartime 
farm production converts the sub 
ject, always of social concem, 
squarely into a war question. And 
after the war, increased total pro 
duction may be needed for rehabili- 
tation abroad. Certainly we shall 
need a higher production per man 
to combat the low levels of nutti- 
tion that have prevailed on so many 
of our tenant farms here at home. 








Lan guage 


Let us hope that in the future all school children in North 
America may learn Spanish and all pupils in Latin American 
schools may learn English, for language barriers are among the 
greatest obstacles to that understanding upon which the good 


neighbor spirit must depend. 


















—Cuar.es |. BRAND 
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Thomas Jefferson 


AND THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


By EVERETT E. EDWARDS. Perhaps nothing was more basic 


and more forward looking in connection with our country’s devel- 
opment than Jefferson’s attitude and action regarding the land. 


INCIDENT to the bicen- 

tennial recognitions of 

Thomas Jefferson’s birth, 

much has been said and 
written concerning his many con- 
tributions to the Nation that he 
helped to create and direct on its 
course in world history. As a re- 
sult, the measure of our country’s 
debt to him has been appreciably 
lengthened, and the attempts to as- 
say his multitudinous interests have 
brought the realization that they 
embraced practically all human 
knowledge as encompassed in his 
time. Considering the crucial role 
played by the public domain in 
American history, an epitome of his 
contributions in this field will per- 
haps enlarge the frame of reference 
for those concerned with land prob- 
lems today and assist in completing 
a comprehensive view of Jefferson’s 
achievements as a constructive 
statesman. 

Jefferson adhered passionately to 
the democratic philosophy that he 
embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He saw the war 
against the Mother Country as more 
than a struggle for the recognition 
of the political independence of 
thirteen English colonies along the 
North Atlantic coast. Medievalism 
in all its forms had to be uprooted 
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and destroyed if the destiny implied 
in the philosophy that he propounded 
was to be. fulfilled. To Jefferson it 
was unreasonable to cast out mon- 
archy and at the same time retain 
its trappings. To him the concept 
of democracy rested on equality of 
opportunity. To him the purpose 
of law was the protection of man 
not in his special privileges but in 
his social freedoms—freedom of con- 
science, of speech, of assembly, and 
of enterprise. Yet the law of Vir- 
ginia as derived from the British 
crown and elaborated by a class- 
conscious aristocracy thwarted these 
freedoms. 

Believing as Jefferson did, it was 
practically inevitable that he should 
hasten back to his native Virginia, 
once the Declaration was adopted, 
and give battle to the vestiges of 
medievalism there. By holding 
their lands in fee tail instead of fee 
simple and by devising them to the 
eldest son, the great families of Vir- 
ginia had been able to retain and 
transmit their properties undivided 
and undiminished from generation 
to generation. This patrician order, 
to use Jefferson’s own term, was a 
constant threat to self-government 
by free men for free men. To 
establish and perpetuate free gov- 
ernment the economic basis of this 
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self-perpetuating landed aristocracy 
had to be undermined, if not de- 
stroyed. 

Accordingly on October 1776, Jef- 
ferson introduced a bill “To enable 
tenants in taille to convey their land 
in fee simple.” Ably supported by 
George Wythe, George Mason, and 
James Madison the bill was passed 
but by a narrow margin. Jeffer- 
son and his supporters then turned 
to the revision of the entire legal 
code. The results, embodied in 126 
bills, constituted the principles of the 
new democracy that was being 
evolved. One of the bills, drawn by 
Jefferson, abolished primogeniture 
and made real estate descendible to 
all the heirs. 


Equality 


By abolishing entail and primo- 
geniture Virginia was emancipated 
from these vestiges of feudalism and 
its citizens were given a basis for 
equality of economic opportunity. 
The example encouraged the com- 
monwealths similarly enmeshed to 
do likewise. It should also be em- 
phasized that Virginia was the larg- 
est of the thirteen commonwealths 
and had vast stretches of unoccupied 
land within its immediate borders, 
including what is now West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, as well as pre- 
tensions to enormous other terri- 
tories west of the Alleghenies that 
ultimately became part of the pub- 
lic domain of the United States. 


Basic 


In addition to leadership in the 
achievement of democracy in land 
holding, Jefferson made notable con- 
tributions to the basic framework 
for governing and managing the 
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Action 


Knowledge is not knowledg 
until it operates 
—Mark Van Dons 








public domain. In the critical p. 
riod following the recognition of 
American independence, Jefferson 
joined the Congress of the Contfed. 
eration as a delegate from Virginia 
and served on all important commit 
tees until he sailed for France to 
take Franklin’s place as the Amer: 
can minister there. Among his stat 
papers his report on the public do 
main, adopted with changes as th 
Ordinance of 1784, has been ranked 
by American historians in historical 
significance next to the Declaration 
of Independence. Except for its be 
ing superseded by the stronger 
Ordinance of 1787 it would rank 
among all American state papers 
next to the Constitution itself. 


Vital Principle 


This report provided that the 
westward growth of the county 
was to be under the aegis of th 
Confederation rather than left 
the individual States. It delineated 
the principle that the ultimate ob 
ject of settlement west of the All 
ghenies was new States comparable 
to those already in the Union. Two 
stages of preliminary self-gover 
ment were outlined, and whenever 
any of the proposed States had # 
many free inhabitants as the leas 








numerous of the original thirtec, 
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it was to be admitted “on an equal 
footing with the said original 
states.” There were also five pro- 
posals, constituting a compact, out- 
lining the relationship of these 
States to the Federal Union, but 
the most important so far as the 
future was concerned—namely, that 
after 1800 “there shall be neither 
savery nor involuntary servitude in 
any of the said States”—was de- 
feated by only one vote. There 
still remained, however, the enunci- 
ation of the vital principle of federal 
union. The problem of empire that 
had shaken and ultimately broken 
the British Empire in the years im- 
mediately following 1763 was on its 
way toward solution so far as the 
American Republic was concerned. 


Land Disposal 


Jefferson was a member of the 
committee that drafted the initial 
procedures for disposal of the lands 
of the public domain. The draft 
of the committee’s report submitted 
in 1784 is in his handwriting, but 
he had gone to France before the 
revised report was adopted as the 
Ordinance of 1785. As Jefferson’s 
Ordinance of 1784 was the founda- 
tion of the American plan of coloni- 
zation, so the Ordinance of 1785 
embodied the fundamentals of the 
American land system. 


Westward 


It was Jefferson who grasped the 
significance of the vast uncharted 
lands to the west of the Mississippi 
River, then known as Louisiana, 
for the future of the United States. 
The rumor that weak and decadent 
Spain had retroceded New Orleans 
and Louisiana to France caused 
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widespread alarm. The mouth of 
the Mississippi was the only practi- 
cable trade outlet for the pioneers 
on the western waters, and its pos- 
session by a powerful and aggres- 
sive France under the domination 
of the dictator Napoleon who had 
already mastered Europe was a dire 
threat. The possibility that Napo- 
leon might reestablish a French em- 
pire in America, extending to 
British Canada and Spanish Mexico 
and ultimately perhaps the entire 
Western Hemisphere, boded no good 
for the young Republic headed by 
Jefferson. 


Stirred 


A measure of the extent to which 
he was stirred is indicated by the 
rapidity with which he modified the 
principle that he had enunciated as 
basic to his foreign policy. In his 
inaugural address on March 4, 1801, 
he eschewed “entangling alliances,” 
but on April 18, 1802 he declared 
that “we must marry ourselves to 
the British fleet and nation,” the 
moment Napoleon takes possession 
of New Orleans (and this is the 
germinal beginning of the Monroe 
Doctrine!). In October 1802 the 
Spanish intendant closed the Mis- 
sissippi to navigation. This viola- 


But— 


All men desire peace, but very 
few desire those things that 
make for peace. 

—Tuomas A Kempis 











tion of the right granted in 1795 
further accentuated the clamor of 
the westerners for war and con- 
quest, but they acquiesced in their 
leader’s desire to try peaceful nego- 
tiation first. 


Negotiation 


Throughout the negotiations, Jef- 
ferson distinguished between wishes 
and reasonable possibilities, but in 
this instance wishes became actu- 
ality. He was unequivocably op- 
posed to the reinstatement of France 
on any part of the North American 
continent. In January 1803, before 
James Monroe’s appointment as spe- 
cial envoy to Paris, Jefferson re- 
quested $2,500 from Congress to 
send “an intelligent officer [his pri- 
vate secretary, Merriwether Lewis | 
with a party of 10 or 12 men to ex- 
plore even to the Western Ocean 
and to bring back all possible in- 
formation on the Indian tribes, the 
fauna and flora of the region.” In 
February 1803 he wrote that “we 
bend our whole views to the pur- 
chase and settlement of the country 
on the Mississippi, from its mouth 
to its northern regions, that we may 
be able to present as strong a front 
on our western as on our eastern 
border, and plant on the Mississippi 
itself the means of its own defense.” 


Later the same year, he wrote with 
reference to the future: “When yw 
shall be full on this side, we may 
lay off a range of States on th 
western bank from the head to the 
mouth, and so, range after range, 
advancing compactly as we mult. 
ply.” 
Forward 


By ignoring “metaphysical sub 
leties” Jefferson doubled the area of 
the United States, removed dire 
foreign menaces to its independence, 
secured the vital outlet to the vas 
inland waterway of the continent, 
and provided the basis for its bk 


coming a world power. It was, a 
Jefferson himself said, a grea 
achievement. 


Taking the lead in abolishing 
entail and primogeniture in Vir 
ginia, Jefferson contributed greatly 
to the removal of the dead hand of 
medievalism from landed property 
in the United States, thus providing 
a basis for equality of economic op 
portunity. His federative pring 
ple for colonial government pro 
vided a workable solution for th 
problem of colonial empire. His a 
quisition of Louisiana provided 
space for the normal expansion and 
fruition of these and related tenets 
that he championed and helped pre 
serve for later generations. 





Master 


A husbandman is the master of the earth, turning barrennes 
into fruitfulness, whereby all commonwealths are maintained 
and upheld. His labour giveth liberty to all vocations, arti, 
and trades to follow their several functions with. peace ani 


industrie. 
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—GERVASE MARKHAM 
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POST-WAR PLANNING 
has No-Man’s-Land 


By ARTHUR P. CHEW. Key problems, says this observer, lie 
often in the overlaps between agriculture and industry, and should 


be attacked cooperatively 


PLANNING for the post- 

war years must naturally 

be both general and spe- 

cific; it must draw a pat- 
ten for the economy as a whole, 
and must fill in numerous details. 
This requirement, though obvious, 
is especially difficult for agriculture. 
The difficulty arises partly from the 
overlaps, the no-man’s land, the as- 
pects of the job that concern every- 
body, and consequently don’t appear 
to be anybody’s business in partic- 
ular. It can tend to concentrate 
agricultural planning on secondary 
matters, though without a frame- 
work into which such things can 
fit, and perhaps without a sufficient 
sense of the need for such a frame- 
work, 

Examples of the overlaps are na- 
tional employment policy, national 
price policy, the role of the Gov- 
ernment in both domestic and for- 
eign trade, and the outlook for in- 
ternational currencies and credit. 
Such things, which seem too big for 
any one interest to handle or even 
fully to understand, are neverthe- 
less equally the concern of both in- 
dustry and agriculture. This very 
fact, however, makes industry and 
agriculture doubt their jurisdictions 
$0 to speak, and inclines them to 
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hold back where they should move 
in. What is not wholly their sep- 
arate business, they often treat as if 
it were not their business at all. 
Sometimes they move in, but don’t 
speak out, which is almost as bad. 
Secondary matters may then take 
the foreground in post-war planning 
talks. It doesn’t necessarily follow 
that the basic matters haven’t been 
studied by the planners. Agricul- 
tural agencies have studied them 
deeply; but the obstacle remains as 
to who should pass on them. Sub- 
sidiary projects like rural public 
works, rural housing, rural medical 
care, and cognate projects, though 
of great importance, can advance 
successfully only if broader prob- 
lems are in hand, so that farming 
generally can prosper. Yet because 
these broader problems are only 
partly agricultural, the agricultural 
voice on them is sometimes faint. 
It doesn’t speak loud, for example, 
with regard to the employment 
question; yet nothing can be of 
more importance to agriculture, or 
more involved with agricultural 
matters. The idea that employ- 
ment is a problem exclusively for 
industry or for the government, 
with agriculture a mere watcher 
from the sidelines, cannot stand up. 
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Practically all economists declare 
frankly that if we don’t plan for 
full employment, we shall not have 
it; they agree, too, that the employ- 
ment planning must be agricultural 
as well as industrial. It must deal 
rigorously, for example, with pos- 
sible back-to-the-land movements. 
Yet because the employment prob- 
lem is superficially urban, agricul- 
tural people hesitate to discuss it. 
They look around for keep-off-the- 
grass signs. 


Danger 


Avoidance of the subject can be 
dangerous. It may cause farmers 
to think full employment is in the 
bag and may disincline them to face 
the problem realistically. It may 
encourage the delusion, moreover, 
that if we do have full employment, 
farm problems will be largely solv- 
ed. Farmers had plenty of trouble 
after World War I, even in the in- 
dustrial boom years. Agriculture 
has a tremendous interest also in 
how the Nation tackles its employ- 
ment problems. Agriculture cannot 
fold its hands if we have a satis- 
factory volume of employment in 
the post-war years. Some ways of 
providing or creating jobs might 
not be to agriculture’s liking. Ag- 
riculture should examine the ques- 
tion so as to influence the choice of 
procedures. 

Everyone acknowledges, for in- 
stance, that the shift from wartime 
to peacetime employment will in- 
volve the Government. Most peo- 
ple hope the Government’s role will 
be minor. They would like private 
enterprise to supply most of the 
necessary employment. But no one 
believes private enterprise will be 
immediately able to supply it all. 
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There is virtual unanimity on 
that—on the proposition that for a 
time at any rate the Government 
will be a job provider to some 
extent. 


Divergence 


Only as to the proportions that 
should subsist between gover. 
mental and private action, do the 
viewpoints differ; but here the dif 
ference goes deep. One group 
would have the Government be ex. 
tremely cautious and conservative, 
even at the risk of some delay in 
the economic pick-up; whereas an 
other group would have the Gov. 
ernment step in boldly at the first 
whisper of depression. Either pol- 
icy would affect agriculture greatly 
though differently. Agriculture will 
not be in a position to choose wisely 
between them, if it leaves all em 
ployment planning to nonfarm 
groups. 

Agricultural planning should in 
clude very careful analysis of the dif 
ferent employment possibilities, s 
that farmers may know at least the 
more important implications 
Whatever the Government does, or 
refrains from doing, for industry and 
labor will have a bearing on agricul 
ture. Any leaning, for example, to 
ward a laissez-faire industrial policy, 
on the ground that industry should 
be allowed to feel its way a while and 
strive again to stand alone, might 
affect agriculture’s ability to get 
commodity loans and price supports. 
It would not be reasonable to & 
pect one kind of policy for urban 
folk and a totally different one for 
farmers. With industry and le 
bor left to sink or swim, Gover 
ment assistance for farmers would 
have hard sledding. On the other 
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Foresight 






The future is purchased by the present. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 











TS meen — 


hand, extensive Government help to 
industry would suggest a counter- 

for agriculture, which might 
take the form of price support com- 
bined with price control. The 
pricecontrol feature would arise 
fom the Government’s interest, as 
an indirect employer, in the work- 
e's cost of living. Mere study of 
these questions is not enough. 
There should be widespread, active 
discussion. 


Let’s Collaborate 


What the community decides 
about employment will have a bear- 
ing on other agricultural concerns, 
such as agricultural price policy and 
agricultural foreign trade. Employ- 
ment policy, farm-price policy, and 
farm-export trade policy will take 
form not separately but together, in 
an all-embracing single program. 
Obviously, for example, the em- 
ployment we have and the way we 
get it will influence consumer buy- 
ing power, and consequently Gov- 
emmment policy with regard to agri- 
cultural prices. 

Broadly, we may say that the less 
employment we have, the greater 
will be the need and at the same 
time the poorer the chance for ef- 
fective agricultural price support. 
Furthermore, the volume of employ- 
ment will affect the need for crop 
controls. Experience pas shown 
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abundantly that price supports, ex- 
cept on a very low level, need the 
backing of limitations on produc- 
tion. This is a truism with regard 
to crops produced for export, and 
in times of unemployment applies 
to domestic-basis crops as well. 
Hence the employment problem is 
simultaneously the price problem 
and the foreign-trade problem. Ag- 
riculture has the right and duty to 
study all the branchings of it, even 
those that lead far from farming. 


Three-Part Problem 


Agriculture’s planning should in- 
clude all three legs of the tripod— 
employment, price-adjustment, and 
foreign policy. It shouldn’t hesi- 
tate to enter no-man’s land. Some 
aspects of our farm price plan lie 
there, mixed with national tariff 
matters. Our farm pricing method 
grew up under pressure toward eco- 
nomic nationalism whereas we are 
headed now toward freer and wider 
trade. Pre-war price controls, de- 
veloped mainly as a response to 
foreign-trade depression, tended fur- 
ther to hamper exports. Loan rates 
lifted the prices of export staples 
far above world levels, so that ex- 
port stocks piled up unsold. The 
moderate dumping to which we 
finally resorted was no true cure, as 
eventually we recognized ourselves in 
our advocacy of international com- 
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modity agreements. When victory 
provides the chance for freer trade, 
should we not be ready with a plan 
to seize it, a plan which can be 
fused with the Nation’s total policy? 

It won’t be easy to sell cotton 
and wheat abroad at the current 
prices we have fixed for these com- 
modities. Yet if we don’t sell these 
and other commodities abroad, we 
shall have the surplus problem back 
again. And dumping will not be 
in good world repute. Working out 
the necessary price and trade read- 
justments, and the necessary inter- 
national commodity agreements, 
should stand high among the post- 
war planning jobs. Unless we de- 
vise a better system, the one we had 
before the war may come back into 
play, and will close at least one door 
to an expanding farm economy. 
Agricultural economists know this 
well; but they haven’t worked out a 
method for dealing with the over- 
laps—the phases of the problem that 
go beyond the farms. Manifestly, 
too, the task of devising a better 
program is not for economists only. 
Farmers must take part since the 
necessary ultimate decisions must 
come from them. Chiefly, it is the 
discussion feature of the planning 
job that lags, partly because it crosses 
lines of jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction 


Priority in agricultural post-war 
planning should lie with the going- 
concern requirements of the agri- 
cultural industry, rather than with 
fears that the economy will break 
down. It should be positive rather 
than negative, and should study 
agriculture’s gearing with the whole 
economy—in employment policy, in 
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price policy, and in domestic and 
foreign trade. Agricultural analygs 
do not forget this fact. Agriculture 
can hold back from overlapping 
questions only at the risk of find. 
ing itself held to subsidiary ma. 
ters, and simultaneously of being 
handicapped in that sphere too, 
Letting the big things slip out of 
agriculture’s hands might mean let. 
ting smaller things also slip away, 

True, the jurisdictional problems 
very difficult. Certain matters tha 
affect agriculture—such as curreng 
and credit stabilization, and tarif 
policy—affect nonfarmers possibly 
more, and it might seem that by 
the rule of specialization nonfarmen 
should handle them. Yet thes 
questions involve a hazard for farm 
ers which they cannot overlook. 
Hence agricultural planning ca 
succeed only if it ignores the rule 
of specialization, and deals with 
matters which many may regard a 
not its business. 


To Integrate 


Agricultural planning should go 
beyond agriculture for other reasons. 
Farm and other interests do not a 
ways coincide in the overlapping 
spheres. Agriculture’s need of for 
eign trade, for example, may clash 
with industrial tariffs. Agriculture’s 
determination not to be a dumping 
ground for unemployment may i 
terfere with the desire of cities 
lessen their relief expenses. Country 
and town don’t see eye to eye 0 
farm-price policy, and on the propet 
distribution of the national income. 
In such matters the agricultural in 
terest should make itself known, and 
often should assert itself, so that 
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Politically, the Nation has turned 
away from isolation. Our partici- 
pation in the war means that. 
After the war the Nation may want 
to renounce economic and financial 
isolation. If so, the change will re- 
quire definite planning. Agricul- 
ture’s wartime program will lapse 
and will leave a vacuum unless we 
develop something to put in its 
place; and the fashioning of a sub- 
stitute is too big a job to be done 
in agricultural isolation. It is im- 
possible, for example, for agricul- 
ture to plan for abundance unless 
industry does likewise. In the face 
of industrial limitation, all-out farm 
production wouldn’t have a chance. 
Planning for the kind of world we 
want involves agricultural and in- 
dustrial planning jointly, through 
developing procedures to cross the 
jurisdiction lines. 

Everyone knows the core of our 
dilemma. In peacetime, manufac- 
turers and farmers reckon their wel- 
fare in terms of prices rather than 
in terms of production. They try 
to keep prices up by holding pro- 
duction down. Frequently, to be 
sure, they have no workable alter- 
native. Unlimited production would 
not pay the costs, and producers 
would fail in droves. It has long 
been evident, nevertheless, that the 
restriction method runs into an im- 
passe, because it curtails demand 


— — 





Manufacturers 


along with supply. 
lose their customers on the farms, 
and farmers lose their customers in 


the cities. Restriction may work if 
only manufacturers try it, at least 
for them; but if farmers try it too, 
it breaks down badly. Adopted 
simultaneously in both branches of 
the economic system, it simply 
changes a surplus of goods into an 
unused surplus of manpower, ma- 
chinery, and land. 

Temporarily, the war resolves this 
dilemma. The war gives every pro- 
ducer, in both town and country, a 
sale for all he can produce and send 
to market. But when the fighting 
stops the dilemma will return, un- 
less we have a plan to head it off. 
Manufacturers and farmers may feel 
themselves obliged once more to 
rank prices above production, and 
the vicious circle of restriction will 
have us in its grip again. Above 
everything else, post-war planning 
should seek an alternative. Obvi- 
ously, the alternative must embrace 
both fields and factories, since the 
essence of the dilemma lies in the 
fact that it results from reciprocal 
restriction. Somehow, industry and 
agriculture must discover how to 
help rather than to hurt one an- 
other. The nature of the problem 
shows it must be attacked coopera- 
tively, through an advance from 
both sides into no-man’s-land. 











Earthen 


The fabric of human life has been 
lt everywhere smells of the clay. 


woven on earthen looms. 


—J. H. BrapLey 
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TVA. Democracy ON THE 
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LS 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Harper & Brothers Publishers. New York and London. 248 pages. 


( Bibliography.) 


MUST either science or freedom 
be stifled to avoid social catastro- 
phe? The finding of a satisfactory 
alternative to this question is the 
problem of the 2oth century. We 
demand the new services and gad- 
gets of science, yet hope for personal 
freedom and opportunity. Promo- 
tion of technology, primarily in 
physical terms, without regard to 
social consequences, leads directly to 
Fascism; while strict adherence to 
the social forms of the past, with- 
out regard to modern science, leads 
to Fascism also, but by the way of 
negation and frustration. 

How can both technology and 
freedom expand? Peoples’ faith in 
industry, in government, in science, 
and in themselves, depends upon 
the solution. To this problem Lili- 
enthal has addressed his book—a 
progress report on a new experi- 
ment in democracy. 

The experiment had this object: 
For the people of a region to use 
their renewable resources—like soil, 
water, and forests—to the limit of 
modern. technology, on a sustained 
basis without waste, in the frame- 
work of a public interest that each 
individual helps define, within 
which he finds the maximum of 
freedom, opportunity, and respon- 
sibility, and from which he derives 
confidence in himself and in his 
fellow citizens. 
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The experiment was conducted 
in a region having great natund 
and human resources, only party 
developed. Like all regions, it had 
its own combination of soil, water, 
forest, agricultural, and mineral re 
sources; and its people had devel 
oped a unique pattern of skills 
hopes, and ideas. 

The material success of this ex 
periment has been phenomena, 
whether measured in terms of elec 
tric power, industry, flood control, 
agriculture, income per person, con- 
servation, or any of the familia 
criteria. Lilienthal gives the figure 
but he does not emphasize them. 
Rather he concentrates on the larger 
purpose of TVA, not as another 
agency of government to apply tech 
nology as an end in itself, but asa 
management system whereby the 
people can use all the facilities o 
government—National, State, and 
local—and their own. talents, to 
achieve the good life for themselves 
as they want it and define it. 

TVA has duplicated no other or 
ganization. Rather it has strength 
ened those already doing parts a 
the total job. The creation of loa 
and State agencies, both public and 
private, has been urged wherevet 
such organizations could take the 
responsibility or do the job as wel 
as or better than TVA itself. This 
goes all the way along the line: lod 
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school boards and traveling libraries, 
State universities and conservation 
departments, and federal bureaus for 
research and public health—these 
and many more have greater 
strength and responsibility because 
of TVA. Moreover, as the policies 
in the valley are developed by people 
and for people, private industry, 
farm cooperatives, labor unions, and 
business associations are as impor- 
tant to the process as are agencies 
of government. 

Lilienthal makes a convincing 
case for grass roots administration 
as opposed to centralization of man- 
agement decisions in either New 
York or Washington. He shows 
clearly that authority and adminis- 
tration are separate ideas. TVA 
draws its power from centralized 
authority but the administration is 
decentralized to a degree unrealized 
before in large public or private 
undertakings. On the material 
side, the results are there for any- 
one to see: and the speed, effec- 
tiveness, and smoothness with which 
the Valley girded itself for war 
showed an unexcelled flexibility. 

But of greater significance is the 
social or human side. In this sys- 
tem, the scientist or expert—in TVA 
or in any of the hundreds of co- 
operating groups—can do his work 
free from political or bureaucratic 
chains, on the one hand, and with- 
out dangerous grants of autocratic 
power on the other. So can the 
farmer, the business man, the poli- 
tician, the school teacher, and the 
industrial worker. 

Patiently yet firmly, Lilienthal 
warns his readers against false de- 
centralization—against so-called de- 
centralization through regional of- 
fices where the real decisions are 
made at the headquarters in Wash- 
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ington, Baltimore, New York, or 
other distant point—which is no de- 
centralization at all. Such regional 
set-ups lack all the essentials that 
make TVA successful. These he 
lists: 


“a Federal autonomous agency, 
with authority to make its de- 
cisions in the region 

—responsibility to deal with re- 
sources, as a unified whole, 
clearly fixed in the regional 
agency, not divided among 
several centralized federal 
agencies 

—a policy, fixed by law, that the 
Federal regional agency work 


co-operatively with and 
through local and _ State 
agencies.” 


Should there be more regional 
agencies, really decentralized ac- 
cording to these principles, in the 
author’s view the problem of coordi- 
nation through policy formation by 
the Congress and the Executive 
would be much less than the job 
of coordinating centralized agencies, 
working throughout the country 
along narrow functional lines, but 
with the divided authority that leads 
to both competition and buck-pass- 
ing. More important, is the essen- 
tial need for recognizing the local 
differences in resources, in people, 
and in the necessities of both. He 
summarizes: “Decentralization 
frankly seeks to promote diversity; 
centralization requires uniformity 
and standardization.” _[{ Author’s 
italics. ] 

The compactness of the book de- 
fies abstracting—it is itself an ab- 
stract of the work, ideas, and re- 
sults of thousands of people doing 
and thinking thousands of things 
together. It has the style of a sin- 
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cere and busy man with much to 
tell that must be told accurately 
and simply, without passion or over- 
simplification. The result is a prac- 
tical social document of far-reaching 
importance for all those everywhere 
who want te work—for “The 
dreamers with shovels (who) want 
only a job that is magnificent 
enough, room enough to stand in, 
and a chance to make a start. They 
see a start as only that. For this 
is a continuing process, this im- 
proving the physical environment of 


= 





men. It is never finished. Ther 
is no end, no blueprint of a finished 
product.” 

With all the facts and figures 
and patient explanations, this js , 
simple book, easy to understand. |t 
requires only that the reader be able 
to work in the real world, where 
the slate is never quite clean, and 
have a touch of that higher virtue 
beyond tolerance—appreciation, ap 
preciation for the ideas and help of 
the other fellow. 

—Charles E. Kellogg 
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Man’s Foop, Irs RuymMe or Reason. 


By MARK GRAUBARD. The 


Macmillan Company. New York. 213 pages. 


BOOKS on food have so often 
been written by heavy-handed sci- 
entists or by light-minded faddists 
and recipe makers that the lay 
reader generally is inclined to shy 
away from new volumes on the 
subject. Even the dramatic story 
of the vitamins and their effect on 
ancient scourges like rickets, pel- 
lagra, and scurvy has too often been 
dull on the printed page. Dr. 
Graubard’s book, therefore, is a 
pleasant surprise not only because 
much of it is such easy reading but 
also because it is an account of 
man’s behavior and __ progress 
through the ages as expressed in his 
food. The book is unusual also 
because its author is a biochemist 
whose interest in nutrition came 
about through a study of the social, 
psychological and physical relation- 
ships in primitive man, and who 
has found in food a means of teach- 
ing tolerance and international un- 
derstanding. Dr. Graubard’s wide 
travel combined with his historical 
studies have given him a broader 
point of view toward food and its 
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significance in war and peace than 
is found in most books on the sub 
ject. The chapters on meat, sugar, 
and spices are among the mos 
readable. 

The book gives the impression of 
hasty writing. It suffers from con 
siderable repetition and frequently 
skims the surface of important sub 
jects that would seem worthy of 
more discussion. No reference is 
given to the source of many quote 
tions. The scientists, teachers, and 
extension workers who have been 
spreading the gospel of good nutri 
tion for many years can hardly 
cheered by the statement that the 
National Nutrition’ Conference 
called by President Roosevelt in 
May 1941 “constituted the first ef 
fort at awakening the American 
people to the realization that ade- 
quate food and sound eating habits 
should be the concern of the people 
themselves as well as of their gov 
ernment.” The broad thesis of this 
book calls for more depth of treat- 
ment. 

—Helen Crouch Douglass 
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Gwe Us Tus Day. 
New York. 86 pages. 


FOR MORE THAN a decade 
Clare Leighton has been known to 
America for her woodcuts. Living 
in the United States for about 8 
years, this English author-artist now 
records in moving prose and graphic 
form her impressions of rural 
America. But her love of the earth 
and farm people has no geographi- 
cal boundaries, for both text and 
illustrations have significance to peo- 
ple of all nations. 


Give Us This Day is a saga of 
the earth. It sings of the eternal 
power of growth and productivity 
of the soil. From fields, prairies, 
valleys, orchards, and gardens man 
derives nourishment to create, to 
build a civilization, to shape the 
destiny of the world in which he 
lives. 

Seen with the keen eyes of an 
artist and creatively expressed in 
poetic prose, the story traces produc- 
tion and distribution of basic food 
products from primitive processes, 
still practiced by poor farmers in 
certain areas today, to the mecha- 
nized methods of 2oth century large- 
scale farming. 

Across the vast American conti- 
nent through a network of trans- 
portation are brought the products 
of the farm, uniting urban and rural 
dweller in a common bond. Each 
creates and is dependent upon the 
other. But without food man can- 
not exist. Hence the farmer plays 
the leading role in this great drama. 

A series of imaginative scenes por- 
tray the farmer accepting servitude 
to the earth and his animals, cour- 
ageously facing the inevitable strug- 
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By CLARE LEIGHTON. 


Reynal & Hitchcock. 


gle against natural elements, serene 
in the knowledge that he and his 
wife are the guardians of life since 
without their labor man must per- 
ish. His peace and happiness are 
not based on material things but 
spring from the fact that he is a 
creator, working with forces beyond 
the comprehension of mankind, and 
living in accordance with the rhythm 
of the seasons “he is secure in his 
own worth.” 

The book strikes a note of hope 
in a war-weary world, for across the 
surface of the earth the topsoil lies 
ready to receive the seed that man 
shall sow when war ceases. Fron- 
tiers have been swept away and 
America can no longer afford to 
neglect the precious life-giving ele- 
ments of the soil. Responsibility 
for the survival of mankind rests on 
the broad shoulders of the farmer. 
The author gives us faith that he is 
equal to the task. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS (chalk 
drawings—reproduced by the gra- 
vure process) are a departure from 
Clare Leighton’s superlative wood- 
cuts. The textural qualities inher- 
ent in the medium itself impart a 
luminous sparkle, depth, and deli- 
cate tonal effect to the artist’s work. 
Masses are lighter and greater areas 
of white are disclosed than in the 
woodcuts, but the direct simplicity 
of design and tender interpretation 
of rural scene and life are the same. 
Skillfully rendered with freedom 
and power, the drawings are espe- 
cially well adapted to the text. 


—Mary La Follette 
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Acrion For Cities: A Guimpe For CoMMUNITY PLANNING. 





Published 


under the sponsorship of the American Municipal Association, 
American Society of Planning Officials, and International City 


Managers’ Association. 
Chicago. 77 pages. 


THIS GUIDEBOOK, the joint 
effort of three organizations, repre- 
sents an orderly and lucid marshal- 
ling of steps necessary to effective 
community planning, explaining the 
planning procedure, discussing the 
planning method, suggesting in gen- 
eral what the plans should cover, 
and indicating the agencies now pre- 
pared to give technical aid and in- 
formation to local planners. 

Present-day concepts of city plan- 
ning include more than considera- 
tions of physical lay-out. They en- 
compass also the total economic and 
social life of the community, touch- 
ing upon health, education, recrea- 
tion, housing, air transport, and in- 
dustrial and general commercial 
development. 

The primary reason for this hand- 
book is that, despite the shortage of 
technicians capable of directing plan- 
ning programs, prompt action in 
city planning is imperative, and lo- 
cal planning bodies must carry on 
the work. In the absence of trained 
planning personnel, a compendium 
of this kind should prove an in- 
valuable guide. 

Of particular interest here is the 
attention devoted to problems of 
land use. 

Instead of surrendering to the ac- 
ceptance of existing conditions, the 
problem of land use should be ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of 
what is needed. 

It is necessary to study trends of 
changing land use and to interpret 
them by discovering which areas are 
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Public Administration Service. 


No. 8% 


free to change and which must k 
tentatively considered fixed because 
they are now being put to the ug 
to which they are best adapted or 
because of natural limitations. 

Once plans are made it is urged 
that something be done about them, 
“Plans that are left on the shelf 
gather dust are of no benefit to the 
city and its people. Plans must bk 
brought to action, and the program 
of action should be as comprehen. 
sive as the plans.” Planning mus 
be a continuous process, and plans 
should be laid for stated intervals, 
such as 6-year periods and 20-year 
periods. Now, too, plans should bk 
laid for the war period and for the 
demobilization. Decisions must 
reached as to the responsibilities to 
be undertaken by public and private 
community groups and agencies. 

Other important considerations 
include tools for action—legislation, 
administrative arrangements, tax 
and revenue devices, public controls 
of development, and incentives t 
private action—and ways of finance 
ing a planning program. 

Means of stimulating a continuing 
interest and activity are suggested. 
Plans for community development 
have been long in the making and 
relatively scarce in application, but 
the current accent on planning get 
erally stimulates the hope that it 
the post-war years many plans made 
at the community level will b 
brought to reality. 


—Catherine C. Carmody 
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Meet THE FARMERS. 
New York. 221 pages. 


NO DOUBT there are many peo- 
ple on Manhattan Island who are 
ripe for some re-education in res 
rustica. Mr. Haystead has written 
a book for them. 

Like a certain other veteran col- 
umnist, he seems to have been every- 
where and seen everything. And his 
travels seem to have made him quite 
an iconoclast. He breaks idols with 
great abandon. Thus, there is no 
farm leader who can speak for “the 
farmers”; only a group of more or 
less regional Emcees, as the author 
labels his chapter devoted to Messrs. 
O'Neal, Goss, Patton, Babcock, et al. 
There isn’t any typical farmer, nor 
any single farm problem—rather 
some 6 million of each. The best 
organs of information concerning 
the farm regions are the New York 
Times, Christian Science Monitor, 
Wall Street Journal, Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce—perhaps modesty 
impelled him to omit Fortune Mag- 
azine. The self-appointed farm ex- 
perts are sawdust effigies. The 
family-size farm is waning, realism 
being on the side of bigness and 
management (although much sub- 
sistence farming may well be re- 
tained). 

Some of the Ozarkian chapter 
headings—“Come In An’ Set”— 
“Look The Place Over”—stand up 
rather strangely amid the city-room 
sophistication of the text. But there 
is a chapter called “Nine Million 
Poor Relations” which makes the 
case for placing a lot of deserving 
people on small farms instead of on 
relief, and regardless of the heading 
it makes sense. In another headed 
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By LADD HAYSTEAD. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“The Tool Shed” are lumped a mis- 
cellany of observations of farm pol- 
itics, soil conservation, how to sell 
to the farm market, and the unsung 
contributions of city men to farm 
progress. The chapter which, like 
a sort of bucolic Duncan Hines, 
leads us on a national tour of farm 
dining rooms, unquestionably stirs 
both memory and appetite; also it 
tactfully reminds all urban cousins 
that the farmer still eats at the first 
table. 

Despite its faintly cynical aroma, 
this book has enough flashes of un- 
derstanding and shrewd insight to 
make you take it seriously. There 
isn’t any sham about it. If the 
author flits three times over the con- 
tinent in three paragraphs, never- 
theless every mesa and barnyard is 
authentic. Sizing up certain mod- 
ern changes in ways of doing 
things and in farmer viewpoint, it 
reaches interpretive breadth beyond 
the ordinary. 


ALL IN ALL, Mr. Haystead has 
brought back to Manhattan a thor- 
oughly individualistic report from 
the farm front. He doesn’t hesitate 
to challenge some of the dogmas 
long accepted on the Potomac and 
on Sutter’s Creek as well. One 
would think it more than likely 
that so clever a pen, having some 
day finished its mission of telling 
the Rotary Club what not to believe 
about the farmers, might write one 
of those rare books that really make 
you feel the good earth of America 
under your hand. 


—A.B. Genung 
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Universal 


There is a maxim universally agreed upon in agriculture, the 
nothing must be done too late; and again, that everything m 
be done at its proper season; while there is a third precept 
reminds us that opportunities lost can never be regained. 
—PLINY THE 














